Honors Criminology 
Crim/Soc 012H 


Week 11. Social Support, Gender, and Crime 


Social support 


e Definition: “the perceived or actual instrumental and expressive provisions 
supplied by the community, social networks, and confiding partners” (Lin 
1986) 

— Francis Cullen 1994’s Presidential Address to the Academy of Criminal Justice 
Sciences in Justice Quarterly 
— An integrated view of multiple theories 


e Three dimensions: 


|. Perceived v. objective 
e (e.g. teachers) 


Il. Instrumental v expressive 
e Instrumental support : relationship as a means to a goal 
— (e.g. babysitting) - provision of goods and money/ info, advice, guidance 
e Expressive support: relationship as an end as well as mean 


— Sharing sentiments, venting frustrations, reaching an understanding, affirming one’s worth and others’ 
worth (dignity, love, affection, esteem, identity) 


Dimensions of Social Support (continued) 


Ill. Different social support levels 
e Community 
e Social networks 
e Family/Partners (spouse, best friend) 


e Formal v informal 
— Formal: schools, governmental assistance programs, criminal justice 
system 
— Informal: through relationships with people without an official 
relationship with the individual 


e Discuss: What is the relationship to social 
disorganization theory? 


— Think family disruption, weak friendships, ce, orgz participation 


The ecology of social support 


e 1. The US has higher rates of serious crime compared to 
other industrialized nations, some argue, because it is a less 
supportive society 
— The US is organized structurally and culturally to be less socially 

supportive as other countries 
— Individualistic (norms and expectations) are high v. 
— “Communitarian” (norms and expectations) are low because 
e Very large population, high diversity of population groups 
e Thin safety net (weak/hostile welfare state) 
e Contrast with Japanese society 


— Social support and social control may be mutually reinforcing in 
reducing crime but the policy implications differ dramatically 


e 2. The less social support there Is in a society 
or a community the higher the crime rate! 
— Governmental assistance to the poor contributes 
to less violent crime across ecological units 


e Contrary to claims that welfare fosters irresponsibility 
and lawlessness 


¢ 3. the more support a family provides, the less 
likely it is that a person will engage in crime 


— What is the relationship to differential association 
theory? 


— Caution re idealized norms of individual’s social 
independence: “the fallacy of autonomy” 


¢ 4. the more social support in a person’s social 
network, the less crime will occur 


Social support = moderator 


e 5. social support lessens the effects of 
exposure to criminogenic strain 
— (Sampson and Laub 1993): 


e Turning points 


e adults’ social ties (e.g. marriage and employment) - 
provided material and emotional support 


e 6. across the life-cycle, social support 
increases the likelihood that offenders will 
turn away from a criminal pathway 


e 7. anticipation of a lack of social support 
increases criminal involvement 
— Inner city youth who think the cards are stacked 
against them >> detach from social bonds and 
commitment to legitimate means of success 
e 8. giving social support lessens involvement in 
crime 


— Responsibility to help someone else may help one 
stay away from crime 


e 9. crime is least likely when social support for 
conformity exceeds social support for crime 
— E.g. gangs; corporate crime 

e 10. Social support is a precondition for 
effective social control 


Gender and crime 
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Figure 5. NCVS Simple Assault Offending by Gender: 
1973-2005 


Rate per 1,000 


Homicide of intimates: 
rates over time 1980-2008 


Homicides of intimates, by sex and race of Among homicides with known victim/offender relationships— 


victim, 1980-2008 m The percentage of black male murder victims killed by an 
Percent intimate declined steadily from 13% in 1980 to a low of 5% in 
sg ooo ių 2008 (figure 27). 


White female 


m The percentages of white males and black males killed by an 
intimate have been relatively similar since 2002, at about 5% for 


40 both groups. 


Blackfemale = Intimate homicides of white women fluctuated slightly between 
3 ———— SS 1980 and 2008, averaging 44% of all white female homicides 
across that period. 


aÁ E timate homicides of black women decreased from 43% of all 
Black male black female homicides in 1980 to a low of 33% in 1995. After 
Pi ma Oe ae 1995, that percentage increased to 43% of all homicides of black 
l-an a OO females in 2008. 


Whitu Taai 


a 
1980 1985 1990 1995 21000 2005 2008 


Note Percentages are based on the 63.1% of homicides from 1980 
through 2008 for which victinvoffender relationships were known. 


When offender-victim relationship is known: 
78% of homicide victims are by non-strangers 
(friends, acquaintances, or family members) 


Number of homicides, by victim/offender 
relationship, 1980-2008 


Number 
10,000 
tana 
r + 
8,000 J k Undetermined 


* 
>e * Among homicides for which the victim/offender relationships 
were known, 22% of victims were killed by strangers 


m More than half (56%) of victims were acquaintances of the 
assailant (table 8). 


m Another 22% of victims were killed by a spouse or other family 
member. 


Other family 
Ee 
1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 2005 2008 


Note: Intimate includes spouses, ac-spouses, boyfriends, girlfriends, 
and same-sex relationships. Friend/acquaintance includes 
neighbors, employees, employers, and other known persons, 

These data are grouped from the original categories. For detailed 
catagories, see appendix table 24a and appendix table 24b for 
weighted and unweighted data. 


Explaining the gender gap in crime 


e Three major types of factors: 


— Girls are less exposed to the same criminogenic 
factors 


— Girls are less affected by risky factors 


— Or girls are exposed to less serious risk factors 
e (Mears et al 1998)) 


Explaining the gender gap in crime 


e Control theories 


— Family/home: 
e Parental supervision and monitoring (social control) 


e Involvement in conventional activities in the home, community, schools 


— Stronger bods with conventional society and supervision inhibit associations with violent peers 
(Morash 1986) 


e Stronger emotional bonds with families 


— Community 
e Ineffective social controls in family and community lead to unstructured 
socializing and provide opportunities for youth to affiliate with violent peers 
— Osgood and Anderson Criminology 2004 
e Neighborhood disadvantage increases exposure to peer violence for both sexes 
— Zimmerman and Messner 2010 
° But girls may benefit more from improvements in neighborhood quality (e.g., 
decline in poverty) -- e.g. MTO (Graif 2015) 


Explaining the gender gap in offending 


* Learning Theories 
— Time inside (self or peers) rather than on the street 
— Home play vs neighborhood play 
— Girls friendships in pairs, boys in groups 
— Gendered roles 


* inter-personal focus v status, competition 
* gendered orientations toward risk in patriarchal families compared to egalitarian families leads to larger sex gaps in delinquency in 


the patriarchal families 
e Hagan et al 1987, 2004 
e Males have more friends who engage in delinquent activities 
— The size effect of peer influence is found by some to be larger for boys (Heimer and Decoster 1999; Botcher 2001). 


e Peer influence may be stronger for girls 

— because their friendships tend to be more intimate and more important to them (Savin-Williams and Berndt 1990 
k04). 

— Girls tend to enter mixed age, mixed sex peer groups earlier than boys (Vitaro et al 2001), which may lead to 
association with deviant peers sooner and delinquent behavior sooner than boys. Early maturing girls tend to 
affiliate with older deviant males (Caspi et al 93, k04) 

e Research indicates that girls’ violent offending is more affected by peer violence than boys Zimmerman 


and MEssner 2010 


Explaining the gender gap in offending 


° Self-control 


— Offending differences are due to females acquiring 
higher self-control, some argue 
e because of early life differences in how parents monitor 
and punish misbehavior in daughters compared to 
sons, 
— differences which are presumed to persist through 
adulthood. 


e Lagrange and Silverman 1999 


Explaining the gender gap in offending 


e Strain Theories 


— Strains and emotions are thought to be gendered 


e Some argue: Females are socialized to focus on goals of interaction and 
maintaining relationships; whereas males are socialized to strive for goals of 
economic success, personal achievement, the outcomes of interaction. 

— -- not very good supportive research evidence 

e Females are more likely than males to respond to anger with depression, 

which should temper the role of anger on offending . Broidy and Agnew 1997 
— -- most supportive research evidence 


e More research needed on how exposure to abuse, types of 
abuse to which youth are exposed, and the reasons for abuse 
are gendered in ways that influence the gender gap in offending 
(DH14] 


Explaining the gender gap in offending 


e Male dominated street networks 
— (strain/ opportunity/ learning) 


— In very disadvantaged communities males feel pressure to demonstrate "nerve" 
by "throwing the first punch, getting in someone's face, or pulling the trigger”. 


— When masculinity cannot be claimed through legitimate ways (e.g., being the 
breadwinner or contributing to household income through employment)- they 
are more likely resort to the use of violence on the street and in the home. 

e Anderson 1999 Code of the Street 


° Steffensmeier (1983) proposed that women are excluded from the 
organized criminal enterprise dominated by males, 
— which explains the petty, non-lucrative, non-serious nature of female crime 
— (Also Mullins And Wright 2003) 


